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MARCH, 1899 


Franklin Engraving Co., Bostor 


NIGHT-SCENE AT VARDO, FINMARK 


A Famous Norwegian Camerist 


DR. R. W. 


Valued friend, Prof. 

Robert Collett, Pro- 

fessor of Zoology in 

the University of 

Christiania, Norway, 

and a correspondent 
of mine since 1881, has of recent 
years succeeded during his summer 
rambles in producing some of the 
finest negatives of various subjects 
that it has ever been my pleasure to 


examine anywhere. Professor Col- 


SHUPELD 


lett is not only a very distinguished 
naturalist, but in him is developed 
the artistic sense to a very high 
degree. The combination of these 
two fine qualities reproduce them- 
selves, as it were, in his numerous 
photographic pictures, and, as is so 
often the case, the character of the 
man exhibits itself in his finished 
work. Very recently he has sent 
me, from Christiania, some thirty 
examples of his last summer's ex- 
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Robert Collett 


Franklin Engraving Co , Boston 


WINTER SCENE IN CHRISTIANIA 


ploits, and the majority of these are 
extremely interesting. Among them 
I find scenes from the northern coast 
of Norway; bird pictures of rare 
beauty ; a fine photograph of Nan- 
sen and his little daughter, taken in 
midwinter, and having the appear- 
ance of having been taken by moon- 
light ; gypsy-camps near Christiania ; 
character figures, and genre pictures. 
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From this rich assortment I have 
selected four subjects to bring here 
before the many readers of the 
Puoro Era, and believe they will be 
examined by them with quite as 
much pleasure as they have been by 
me. 

The first of these (see Fig. 2) is 
a lovely winter scene in the environs 
of Christiania, with the frost-covered 
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tree and shrubbery beautifully re- 
produced. Some distance above the 
horizon the sun is seen in the hazy 
fog —appearing insignificant and 
cold. As in all photographic pic- 
tures of far northern winter views, 
the figures of the two boys appear 
black, with some obscurity of detail. 
This peculiarity, due to certain phy- 


Robert Collett 


sical properties, is well seen in most 
of the figures of the men in the half- 
tones illustrating Dr. Nansen’s book, 
Farthest North.” 

Another one of Professor Collett’s 
successes is shown in Figure 1,—an 
exquisitely rendered night-scene at 
Vard6, Finmark,—in which ap- 
pears the cold, streaky northern 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


KITTIWAKES BREEDING 
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sky and the even colder North At- 
lantic Sea, majestically breaking 
upon the rocky beach; the scene in 
its entirety being admirably en- 
hanced in interest by the small sail- 
ing-craft and row-boat, with their 
crews, in the middle distance. 

It is very easy for one to appre- 
ciate, even from this single picture, 
the keen interest its author has for 
his craft, apart from what he is as a 
zodlogist. No one with whom I am 
acquainted has a better understand- 
ing of the value of the photographic 
camera as an instrument of precision 
in art education than has Professor 
Collett. His fine appreciative mind 
ever sees nature as she really exists, 
and his camera quickly preserves for 
him what his mind sees. In other 


words this gifted Norseman is just 
such an artist-naturalist as is so 
truthfully described in the very 
valuable article entitled, “ The Aé¢s- 
thetic of Photography,” contributed 
to the January, 1899, issue of the 
Puoro Era, by Darius Cobb. I have 
read that article twice over, and in- 
tend to read it again. No further 
apology is needed for our having 
found the proper place for photog- 
raphy—and that, a high place among 
the fine arts. 

Many of Professor Collett’s photo- 
graphs of birds and animals, taken in 
their native haunts, are truly admira- 
ble. A number of years ago I pub- 
lished some of these in Zhe Auk, 
as well as in 7he Nidologist of Cali- 
fornia. They were much admired, 
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LESSER SPOTTED OR BARRED WOODPECKER 
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Lyman Johnson Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


WILD AND BLUSTERING MARCH 


Ah! passing few are those who speak 
Wila, stormy month, in praise of thee! 

Yet, though thy winds are loud and clear, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. — Bryant. 
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as they well deserved to be. He 
has now produced even more inter- 
esting pictures, and it affords me 
pleasure to invite attention to the 
very pretty capture shown in Figure 
4 of the present paper. It shows a 
specimen of the “ Lesser Spotted or 
Barred Woodpecker” (Dendrocopus 
minor) of Europe, at the entrance 
hole of its nest. This is a result to 
be envied. 

Another very remarkable picture is 
that of a bold, jutting mass of rock, 
rugged and prominent, projecting be- 
yond the dark recesses of the mas- 
sive sides of the more or less precip- 
itous, beetling, rocky shores of North 
Cape (Stappa). It is whitened and 
stained, and upon it four snowy 
white Kittiwake Gulls (A7ssa_ tride- 
tyla) have built their nests. The con- 
trast between the immaculate birds 


and the deep shadows of the clefts 
behind them is very striking, and 
indeed the picture as a whole is one 
of a class that we rarely meet with 
anywhere, and doubtless this is one 
of the reasons Professor Collett had 
for taking it. Apart from its intrin- 
sic beauty, it presents to the nature- 
student the true idea how this species 
of Gull lives and breeds upon the 
rocky crags that bound the fjords of 
the northern coast of Norway. 

In another photograph, of some- 
what the same character, we find some 
half a dozen nests containing young 
Kittiwakes at various stages of their 
growth. This result is quite as inter- 
esting as the one here presented, and 
I shall use it in some other connec- 
tion, where it will come under the 
eyes of still others who delight in 
studying work of such high merit. 


From a‘ Jamaica Outing” 


IN THE SUGAR CANE FIELDS 
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F. Holland Day 


THE SHEIK 


Training for Photography as a Fine Art 


DARIUS COBB 


ITH the recognition 
of photography as it- 
self one of the fine arts, 
the importance of a 
thorough training for 
its artistic side is 
forcibly presented to us. Although 
the necessity of drawing or shad- 
ing by hand is not involved in its 
process, yet with the advance of pho- 
tography in the realms of art a de- 
mand is made on just the faculties of 
sight which are exercised in the pro- 
duction of a drawing. In the selec- 
tion of the subject, the apprehension 
of effects, the adjustment of the lens, 
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and finally the impression secured by 
the printing, the result will be artistic 
as the judgment is increased by 
training the eye for drawing. 

I would not, however, recommend 
too formal a training. It is not nec- 
essary to confine oneself to institu- 
tions of drawing, or to teachers who 
are confined to certain principles, ob- 
truding these principles in the way of 
a clear observation of nature. The 
worst piece of perspective drawing I 
ever saw from the hand of an artist 
was the drawing of an open door, in 
the painting of a school-room, painted 
by a professional teacher of perspec- 
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tive in a public art school. The door 
was opened toward us, and the lines 
of top and bottom were parallel. The 
line of the bottom ran up toward the 
spectator, and the top line ran up in 
the same direction! Another poor 
example was by the principal of an 
art academy. By strict rule of per- 
spective he produced an open box. 
The picture represented an old rag 
picker looking disconsolately into an 
empty waste box. By his rz/es this 
teacher of perspective had made the 
top of the box of lozenge shape, in- 
stead of square. 

These examples point to the inviol- 
able law —that over-attention to 
theories weakens perception of 
truths, which can only be perceived 
by one who is drawing from nature, 
with an understanding of the general 
laws on which correct drawing is 
founded. It is a familiar saying 
among old lawyers, that the young 
lawyer who has learned all the sta- 
tutes by heart isn’t fit to be a lawyer. 
There may be a bit of humor in this, 
but it touches a certain truth. It is 
the same with oratory. While the 
study of elocution is indispensable, 
undue attention to its rules while 
speaking will reduce an oration to 
mechanical utterances. 

In early life the writer studied elo- 
cution with a star actor who was an 
able teacher. He had addressed 
many audiences before, but saw the 
advisability of studying with a man 
whose life had been spent in control- 
ling audiences by a full command of 
elocution. Here -were involved the 
principles which govern the elements 
of art. Now for the sequel: After 
a thorough course in elocution he 
wrote a lecture on the Sacred Ele- 
ments of Art, and rehearsed it to his 
teacher,— line after line, and sentence 
after sentence, putting aside all his 
former manner of delivery. The re- 
sult was as you may anticipate. The 
great actor and teacher coached his 
pupil through the lecture, and _ pro- 
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nounced his manner unexceptionable ; 
but, though the audience were inter- 
ested, and complimentary in their ap- 
plause, the lecturer felt as if bound 
hand and foot. He was not satisfied. 
It was simply a good piece of elocu- 
tion. Before the next delivery of the 
lecture he committed it to memory, 
and rehearsed it without notes again 
and again, casting off the trammels 
of tuition. Keeping in mind funda- 
mental principles of elocution ac- 
quired in his training he threw /im- 
se/f into the lecture, forgetting in his 
own voice and manner the voice and 
manner of the teacher. The result 
of the next delivery before the pub- 
lic was beyond his highest expecta- 
tions. The lecturer and the audience 
were en rapport. In music the expe- 
rience is the same. The great art 
of the instrumental and vocal teacher 
is to plant the rules so deep in the 
pupil that they are ever with him 
while he forgets them. So it should 
be in the arts. 

One more incident will show how 
easy it' is to make clear the princi- 
ples of perspective to the student 
whose mind has been confused by 
intricate rules. A lady who was 
studying head painting with me com- 
plained that she had been studying 
perspective at a certain art school 
for several months, but had become 
so confounded by the endless rules 
given her that she had learned noth- 
ing. Leading her to a window, I 
directed her to look through a pane 
of glass at an opposite building, and 
compare the receding lines with the 
horizontal frame work of the window, 
the vanishing point being on a line 
with her eye. By comparing the 
various angles of the converging 
lines of the building with the right 
angles of the vertical and horizontal 
lines of the window frame — making 
the lesson as simple as possible by 
regarding the frame as the plane of 
a picture —the fundamental laws of 
perspective were made plain to her. 
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She exclaimed, “ Now I see what I 
have tried for so many months to 
see!" She saw because the simple 
lines of nature were before her in- 
stead of the complex lines of theo- 
retic principles. What is necessary 
to an architect is not indispensable 
to the student of nature. Simplicity 
in teaching is as necessary as sim- 


judicious. So critical does the eye 
become by diligent and unbiased 
study of nature, that works of sculp- 
ture or painting which formerly 
seemed above correction are seen in 
their true aspect, their virtues and 
defects being clearly defined. This 
advance in judgment on works of 
conceptive art will be felt in photog- 


F. Holland Day 


MATER DOLOROSA 


plicity in observation. The greater 
the mind of the teacher, the less are 
the complications of his theories. 
The advantage of an intelligent 
course in drawing appears when the 
photographer poses his _ subject. 
With the eye trained by outlining 
and shading from nature, his selec- 
tions of the pose will be prompt and 
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raphy. Compositions that had ap- 
peared immaculate are seen in their 
strength and weakness. 

This power of discrimination is 
largely increased by drawing from 
memory and composing without 
models. In the act of drawing from 
memory, every facuity is exercised. 
The mind must retain the forms and 
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effects of nature, while it composes 
pictures of its own conception, thus 
combining facts with forms of the 
imagination — the real and the ideal. 
Thus the esthetic quality of the 
mind is fully developed, which is 
impossible with one who copies ex- 
clusively from models, with no effort 
of productive imagination. 

This all-round course of drawing 
is especially beneficial to the photog- 
rapher, for his conceptive powers 
being combined in action with his 
powers of observation he poses his 
subject with prompt discrimination. 
In the arrangement of a group, es- 
pecially where a bit of sentiment is 
to be expressed, the benefit of this 
comprehensive training is apparent. 
By carrying in the mind striking 
effects of chiaroscuro as seen in 
nature, and frequently reproducing 
them from memory in subjects con- 
ceived or remembered, the photog- 
rapher will naturally compose his 
groups in a light that shall give full 
and satisfying effects. 

As with oratory and music, the 
freedom of execution is enhanced by 
the knowledge acquired of funda- 


mental principles. It is apparent 
that as photography is allied to the 
fine arts, so for its highest excel- 
lence a preparatory course for it 
must be the same as that which is 
required in the sister arts. With 
freedom of pose, resulting from 
practice in drawing, the subject will 
be less conscious, and will be pre- 
sented in a more genuine work of 
art. 

In the recent number of an illus- 
trated magazine was published two 
engravings of a society belle,—one 
from a photograph, and the other 
from the painting of a fashionable 
portrait painter. The former was a 
more truthful portrait and was less 
affected, but the advantage of the 
portrait painter’s rendering lay in 
freedom of pose and breadth of treat- 
ment, with a flow of line in form and 
drapery, characteristic of a work 
from the hand of one who had re- 
peatedly drawn from life. If the 
photograph, with its fulness of char- 
acter, had possessed the artistic free- 
dom of the painting, it would have 
taken higher rank both as a faithful 
portrait and a work of art. 
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Artistic Lighting 


FRANK W. 


HE results obtained 
by photography in art 
are best compared, 
perhaps, to those ob- 
tained by engraving 
eu, or etchings. This is 
true, at least, in so far as that beth 
are exhibited in black or brown and 
white. It has been deemed uncriti- 
cal to compare photographs with paint- 
ings, because the one never can have 
the quality of color essential to the 


ALBRECHT DURER 


other, and it has been well said that 
-a photograph which simulates a paint- 
ing is as inartistic as a painting 
which simulates a photograph. From 
this point of view, then, it would ap- 
pear to be of advantage to the photog- 
rapher to pay more attention to the 
work of the masters of engraving 
and etching than to that of the 
great painters. 
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BIRCHALL 


This advantage, however, is only 
an apparent one, since painting has 
to do with form quite as much as 
etching, engraving, or photographing, 
and it is upon this common ground 
that the photograph must meet its 
sisters in art. The examples drawn 
from the old masters of painting, in 
my articles in the January and Feb- 
ruary issues of the PHoTo Era, illus- 
trate this very well; their simplicity 
of form, a quality always present in 
the perfection of art, is an admirable 
lesson for photographers. 

The illustrations offered for con- 
sideration this month are drawn from 
the work of a great engraver — per- 
haps the greatest the world has 
known. They are, however, taken 
from his paintings rather than from 
his engravings or drawings. 

Albrecht Diirer, son of a line of 
herdsmen, but whose immediate an- 
cestors were goldsmiths, was born in 
the city of Nuremberg, A.D. 1471. 
He was the third son of a numerous 
family, most of whom, however, died 
young. His father being a goldsmith 
brought up young Albrecht to follow 
the same craft, but at the age of 
thirteen the boy pleaded to be al- 
lowed to become a painter. Although 
disappointed at the loss of time in 
teaching his son his own craft, the 
elder Diirer, who was an eminently 
sensible man, yielded to his son’s de- 
sire and apprenticed him in the studio 
of Michel Wolgemuth, then one of 
the best painters in Nuremberg. 
However grieved the father may 
have been over what he considered 
lost time, there can be no doubt that 
the certainty of touch so eminent in 
Albrecht Diirer owed much to this 
early training in goldsmith work. 

Diirer remained with Wolgemuth 
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F. W. Birchall Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 
THE SISTERS —- A PORTRAIT STUDY 


Anna has brown eyes, Eva blue - 
Both are winsome, kind and true.—Bewton. 
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for about three years, during which, 
as he says, “ God lent me industry so 
that I learnt well, but I had to put 
up with a great deal of annoyance 
from his assistants.” From these 
surroundings he set out upon that 
training which the Germans call 
wanderschaft, or travelling years 
(wanderjahre). In this way he came 
to Venice, where he met those artists 
who were laying the foundations for 
the future magnificent Venetian 
school of painting. Among these 


JACOB MUFFEL 

was Jacopo de Barbari, by whom 
Diirer was introduced to the study of 
Human Proportions, a system which 
he explained in a treatise, the writing 
of which occupied a large part of the 
remainder of his life. 

As a boy, Diirer was of a studious, 
quiet, rather melancholy turn of 
mind. His conscientiousness was 
very marked, and reveals itself in 
the painstaking care with which he 
elaborated, almost to painfulness, 
every detail of the work he under- 
took. His most noteworthy portrait 
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is one of himself, painted when he 
was twenty-eight years old. The 
accompanying reproduction of this 
portrait shows this attention to detail 
only moderately well. Note, for 
instance, the hair, the eyes, the 
moustache and beard, the fur trim- 
ming of the coat —all rendered with 
well nigh the accuracy of the sharp- 
est photograph. Yet, withal, the 
character of the man shines out 
from the face —the brow of intellec- 
tuality, the dreamy eyes, the sensi- 
tive mouth, all enable us to realize 
just what kind of a man this was. 
The quality of the hair has been 
lost in the reproduction, at least 
that portion which falls in long, 
silken curls upon the artist’s shoul- 
ders. Beautiful, he must have been, 
with his ruddy coloring and yellow 
hair; well was he named Albrecht 
—a name meaning all bright, for as 
his body was, so was his mind — 
gentle, serene, pure and trustful. 

It would be impracticable to re- 
produce, in the space of this article, 
all the illustrations I should like to 
draw from this master’s’ work. 
However, those that are given will 
serve to indicate the salient features 
of the portraiture of Diirer. The 
portrait of his early master, Wolge- 
muth, painted in 1516, shows strong 
lighting of a strong face. The old 
man — he was eighty-two when this 
was painted -— died three years later, 
but his memory lives in this paint- 
ing, and we can see in him the 
steady and worthy qualities of a 
craft master of the olden time. 
Similar lighting is seen in the por- 
trait of Bernard van Orley, painted 
at Antwerp in 1521, and in that of 
Jacob Muffel, painted in 1523. So 
far as pose is concerned, what has 
been said of Holbein may be said of 
Diirer; there is no affectation, no 
catchy effect obtained by tipping the 
head this way or that. Plain, 
straightforward men are painted in a 
plain, straightforward way, but one 
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feels that with all the character dis- 
played in them, Diirer impressed 
his sitters with his own personality, 
and his portraits show something of 
his own charm reflected in them. 
To do this in our own work one 
needs to be as serious, as earnest 
and as honest as the old-time painter. 
To make portraits for fun leads not 
to art; to make them for mere gain 
is fatal to the highest aims. The 
life of Diirer shows this. I should 
like to say how, but space forbids in 
such an article as this; but | will 
say that if what I have written about 
this artist shall impel my readers to 
study his life and work for them- 
selves, then I can promise them a 
great reward. 

Diirer was not afraid to employ 
strong shadows in his portrait work, 
but they are transparent ; that is, you 
may see the principal details of the 
cheek, ear and hair, etc., on the 
shaded side of the portrait. In an 
ordinary room these effects are quite 
within reach. The chief difficulty 
will be to avoid too harsh a light on 
the lighted side. The best way to 
overcome this will be to screen the 
upper half of an ordinary window 
with two thicknesses ot white cheese 
cloth. Place your sitter about eight 
or ten feet from the window, and 
turn him this way or that, until the 
light comes upon the various points 
chosen. Note how the line of the 
nose is related to the eye or to the 
outline of the cheek. Watch how 
far the illumination creeps over the 
forehead. Estimate the depth of 
the shadows under the nose and _ be- 
neath the lips. If the light is very 
strong and the shadows too deep, 
the employment of diffused light in 
the room, such as another window 
affords, will help to correct it; but 
the other window should be, if possi- 
ble, not beside the principal one 
which lights the sitter. If it should 
be, then you must screen your sitter 
from its direct light. <A plate of 
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the rapidity of “Seed 26x” or “Cra- 
mer Crown” should be used, and an 
exposure given of eight to twelve 
seconds with a lens of twelve and 
one-half inches focal length and an 
aperture of F. 8, which is given by 
a stop having an opening of one and 
nine-sixteenths of an inch in di- 
ameter. If your room is such that 
only one window is available, then 
you may have to use a_ reflecting 
screen of unbleached sheeting, about 
3x5 feet. Do not place this too 


B. VAN ORLEY 


Diirer 


near the sitter, but from four to six 
feet away, and be careful to avoid 
any reflection of it in the sitter’s 
eye, or to make any light portions of 
clothing show false lighting in the 
shadows. You will need no acces- 
sories. The background may be the 
dark or light wall of the room ora 
screen, or if you want a plain back- 
ground then you may procure at 
almost any large dry goods store a 
species of felt that is two yards 
wide, which is excellent for the pur- 
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pose and is also cheap, costing but 
$1.00 a yard. It is to be had in 
various colors, for grey back-ground 
you may get a_ grey felt, for 
black get a deep red wine colored 
one. About two and three-quarter 
yards will be needed for full-length 
figures, and, of course, the same will 
serve for anything smaller. If 
mounted on a frame, the lower edge 
should be so arranged as to reach 
the floor. Sometimes the lower por- 
tion of the screen may be carried 
out in the form of a flap, upon which 
the sitter is placed as it lies upon 
the floor. Of course, more felt is 
needed in this case —about a yard 
and one-half more—the object of 
the arrangement being to avoid the 
break between the lower edge of 
the screen and the floor of the room. 
Finally, after posing your sitter, 
look very carefully over the picture, 
point by point, to make sure that no 
obtrusive object, not wanted, is pres- 
ent. Do not keep your sitter posed 
while doing this, but let him rest till 
just before you are ready to put the 


plate in the camera. After doing 
the rough focussing, arrangement of 
picture on the ground glass, etc., 


Diirer WOLGEMUTH 


then, by suggestion, induce the pose 
desired, adjust the final focus rap- 
idly, insert your plate and make 
your exposure. 


M. B. Caffin 
View of the harbor of Port Antonio during the visit of the “ Cincinnati,” “ Castine” and 
“Wilmington.” Vessels coaling on their way home from Barbadoes, March, 1898. 
PHOTO ERA 
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E. F. Kehrhahnu Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 
SUMMER DAYS 


For thy sake 
The woven arches of her forests breathe 
Perpetual anthems.—Z. C. Stedman. 
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C. W. Tobey 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


AT THE CROSS-ROADS 


Velox Paper, and Its Manipulation 


(Concludedi 


W. A. HICKMAN 


UPPOSE now, that 
we have the essential 
CHD) portion of the appara- 
“ i tus as outlined in the 
February issue of the 
PHoto Era, and have 
an evening before us which we pur- 
pose devoting to printing. Let us 
outline the method. of procedure. 
First, with regard to the developer 
and its preparation. Into a clean 
graduate pour four ounces of dis- 
tilled or pure spring water, and into it 
shake the developer—either trenol or 
metol-quinol —at the same time stir- 
ring rapidly with a clean glass rod or 
spatula. The greater part of it will 
soon dissolve. If a slight residue 
remains, especially in the case of the 
trenol, this should be allowed to 
stand until it has dissolved pretty 
thoroughly. Then filter the solu- 
tion. This will rid you of any 
minute particles of undissolved de- 
veloper, or of any insoluble impurity, 
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if such be present. I know that this 
is an operation which is very gen- 
erally neglected by amateurs, but it 
is none the less important, whether 
in the development of plates or 
papers; and a filter funnel and a 
bolt of filter paper can be bought at 
any photographic or chemical supply 
store. Your developing solution will 
come from your filter as clear as 
crystal, and while it is filtering the 
fixing bath can be made up. 

If you are using the acid fixing 
bath as put up by the company, dis- 
solve it according to their directions ; 
and if using the plain hypo bath, dis- 
solve a quarter of a pound of hypo 
in sixteen ounces of water, and see 
that it is thoroughly dissolved before 
using. By this time the developer 
will be filtered and ready to pour 
into the developing dish, in which 
three or four drops of the potassium- 
bromide solution has been placed. 
It is better to drop the bromide into 
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the dish first, for if too much 1s 
accidently added the dish can readily 
be washed out; whereas too much 
in the developer would ruin it and 
necessitate making up a_ new lot; 
and thus considerable time is often 
saved by a little forethought. The 
effect of too much bromide in the 
developer is to render development 
very slow, to do away with the con- 
trast in the print, and to cause greens 
to appear in the place of blacks. 
And now for the actual printing. 
As there is no way of telling when 
a print is sufficiently exposed, as 
with printing-out paper, some method 
of testing this must be devised. 
For this purpose, with your print 
trimmer or a pair of scissors, cut up 
a sheet of the paper into strips par- 
allel with the shortest side of your 
sheet, and make these strips, say, 
about one-third of an inch wide. 
This would give you twenty-one 
strips in the case of a 7 x § sheet, or 
fifteen in the case of a5 x4. Now 


select the negative which you wish 
to print and place it in the printing 
frame, and across the most impor- 
tant part of the picture lay one of 
these strips, being careful to include 
the highest lights as well as the 
darkest shadows, if possible. This 
will enable you to judge the best 
density for printing. Be careful 
also to see that the film side of the 
paper is next the negative.  Ex- 
pose the strip on the exposing 
stand for whatever you think is the 
proper time, say, forty or fifty sec- 
onds for an average negative, and 
after noting the time exactly, take 
the strip out of the frame under 
your developing light and you are 
ready for the next process. 

I have my dishes arranged as fol- 
lows, and find it very convenient : 
On the left-hand side of the table is 
the developing tray, in the centre 
the water basin nearly full of water, 
and on the right the fixing bath. 
First dip the strip into the water, 


Herbert Mitchell 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


WOODLAND PATHS 
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allowing it to remain until it becomes 
thoroughly wet —say, six to ten 
seconds —then lifting it and allow- 
ing it to drain a second, transfer it 
to the developer, film up, and rock 
the dish so as to distribute the de- 
veloper thoroughly over the surface. 
The image will appear in a few sec- 
onds if the exposure was right, and 
will rapidly gain in strength, coming 
out in blotches at first on account 
of the water being unevenly replaced 
by the developer. As soon as the 
picture is fully developed, which will 
be in but a few seconds after the 
image first appears, the strip should 
be lifted by a corner, allowed to 
drain, again transferred to the water 
basin and rinsed for a few moments, 
and finally placed in the hypo bath 
to fix. If the strip was too dark an- 
other one should be printed a shorter 
time and developed, and if too weak 
a longer exposure must be tried, 
until the proper time is arrived at, 
when a sheet of the paper replaces 
the strip and exactly the same opera- 
tion is gone through with. Great 
care should be exercised that not 
the slightest trace of the hypo gets 
into the developer, or on the paper 
before development is completed, for 
in the former case the developer will 
be ruined and in the latter the print 
will be streaked and stained. For 
this reason I find that it pays to be 
ambidexterous. 

The prints should be left in the 
fixing bath about twenty minutes — 
though I often leave them considera- 
bly longer — so as to. insure thorough 
fixing, and then transferred to a 
bath of running water to wash. 
Have the water flowing slowly so 
as not to injure the prints, and leave 
them in for an hour at least, for if 
all the hypo is not washed out the 
prints will ultimately fade. If run- 
ning water is not attainable put the 
prints into a large bath of water and 
leave them longer. I usually fill my 
large bath tub and leave the prints 
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in it all night, and the next morning 
lay them out film side up to dry. I 
find that the film is not injured by 
this washing, though of course it 
might be if the water were warm, 
and the hypo is very thoroughly 
eliminated. Throughout the _print- 
ing operation too much attention 
cannot be paid to keeping the hands 
dry when handling undeveloped 
paper, and for this purpose a large- 
sized towel of cheese cloth or other 
absorbent material will be found 
useful, and will prevent towels, 
which are to be used for other pur- 
poses, being stained with hypo or 
developer. 

Often, on making a print from a 
negative, it will be found that some 
portion of the print should have 
been exposed more fully than others. 
This can be accomplished by plac- 
ing the under-exposed portion very 
near the flame for a short time, 
when the desired result will be ob- 
tained. In this manner clouds may 
be brought out beautifully from a 
negative: with which, if all parts 
were printed alike, the foreground 
would be hopelessly over-exposed in 
the attempt to show these clouds. 

There are two general classes of 
Velox paper, the ordinary and the 
special, and there are several vari- 
eties of rough or smooth surface in 
each class. Carbon Velox, a matt 
surface paper presenting a consid- 
erable amount of contrast, is the one 
which the company believe best 
adapted for all-round use, though 
many operators prefer the special 
portrait for general purposes. All 
the special papers show much less 
contrast and print much more quickly 
than the ordinary grades, and so are 
better adapted for hard negatives. 
With a moderately soft negative the 
carbon paper gives, in my _ estima- 
tion, excellent results in portraits. 

By following the directions given 
above, the veriest beginner can make 
satisfactory prints from the start. 
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Geo. W. Hersey 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


OLD HOSMER HOUSE, CONCORD 


Down the Cape 


ISAAC 


people, being the 
happy owners of a 
camera, realize how 
many picturesque bits 
may be obtained along 
down Cape Cod. It 
is generally understood to be a dreary 
waste of sand whose shores, both on 
the Massachusetts Bay side as well 
as the Vineyard Sound side, are lined 
with the wrecks of unfortunate ves- 
sels that have been unable to work 
off from a “lee shore”; but this 
waste of sand is not forced on one’s 
attention until Wellfleet or Truro is 
reached. 

Between Middleboro and Tremont, 
where the branch leaves the main 
line for Marion and Fairhaven, there 
are several rivers whose banks are 
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to Provincetown 


RICH 


indefinite and lined with old trees 
and rushes, affording delightful bits 
for the camera. Also fine pine 
groves and woodland, the underbrush 
being composed of birches and alders 
bound together with horse briars, and 
reminding one of the primeval forest. 

Just beyond Tremont, the over- 
flow from the mill pond of the iron 
works passes under the track and 
rushes down, boiling and curving 
through some woods of big trees 
where the underbrush is not so dense 
but that one may catch glimpses of 
it, making one wish the train would 
only stop long enough for a snap 
shot ; but if such wishes were carried 
out at all the pretty views we see, I 
am afraid one trip would consume 
altogether too much time. 
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At Wareham, where 
we first catch sight of the 
salt water on the south 
side of the Cape, and at 
Buzzard’s Bay, made fa- 
mous as the summer re- 
sort of several noted men, 
are fine views ; the rush 
of the tide under the 
railroad bridge at the 
latter place holds one 
spell-bound by its power 
and force. Just before 
Sandwich is reached, and 
on the left side of the 
train, are the Sandwich 
marshes, with the rem- 
nant of the to-be Cape 
Cod canal, where the remains of two 
scows and an old dredge are all there 
is to be seen, so far, of this much- 
taked of enterprise. We are now in 
sight of Massachusetts Bay and fol- 
low it along for many miles. At Barns- 
table are more marshes, larger in ex- 
tent and more picturesque than the 
Sandwich marshes, as they are gener- 
ally covered with hay-cocks of the 
salt grass, but today they are bare 
of these, as the severe storm of 
November 27, 18098, floated them off 
and spread them over the adjacent 
upland. 

One feature of the Cape which is 


Isaac Rich 


Tsaac Rich 
AT THE WHARVES 
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COMMERCIAL STREET, PROVINCETOWN 


much remarked on by those making 
their first visit to this noted locality, 
is the great number of | beautiful 
ponds dotted over it, a number of 
which are passed by the road. 
Flax Pond in Harwich and Pleasant 
Lake are notable instances of these, 
the latter being several miles long, 
skirted by the railroad, one end of it. 
Many of the most beautiful, however, 
can only be reached by long drives 
between Harwichport on the east 
and Falmouth on the west. 

We do not catch sight of the 
celebrated sand of the Cape till we 
get down beyond Orleans towards 
Wellfleet and Truro. 
The hills and banks of 
sand now become promi- 
nent, many of them be- 
ing planted with a wiry 
kind of grass which has 
thick-spreading roots 
growing readily in the 
sand which prevent it 
from blowing and shifting 
by the severe wind storms 
which sweep over and 
across the the Cape. 

Provincetown, at the 
jumping-off place of Cape 
Cod, is divided into two 
sections — East End and 
West End—the dividing 
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line being somewhere between the 
railroad and the post office. At the 
East End, on the right of Com- 
mercial Street, which is next to 
the water, are the wharves. en- 
gaged in different branches of the 
fishing industry, and on the left are 
residences of all ages and styles, 
neat and attractive, showing that 
the owners are thrifty people and 
endeavor to make home pleasant. 
Along here is about the oldest 
house in town, which has not been 
remodelled, and known as_ the 


J.C. Drisco Resting ON THE SANDS 

“Jasen Place.” The age of this 
house is not definitely known, but it 
is considered to be _ considerably 
over one hundred years old. The 
wharves are very interesting, show- 
ing the different phases of the 
fisherman’s life. On one, the men 
will be putting the salted fish on the 
flakes to dry; in the sheds of an- 
other, they are packing salt mackerel 
in barrels; while on a third, the 
frozen herring industry is carried 
on. We have seen the weirs off the 
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beaches as we came along in the 
train, and to them the men go off 
either in large boats pulled by six 
oars, in a Swampscott dory with a jib 
and mainsail, or in a funny little tug, 
to get the herring which have been 
caught. They take the fish to the 
cold-storage wharf, where they are 
elevated by a bucket run on a cable 
to the house, where the temperature 
is artificially reduced so as to range 
from several degrees below zero to 
eight or ten degrees above. Here 
in a few hours these fish are frozen 
as hard as rock, packed in barrels with 
ice, and shipped out West; others 
are carried directly to the large fish- 
ing vessels to be used for bait. 

Near by is also seen the remains 
of an old business —the whale fish- 
ery. Several old whalers are here 
tied up, for their usefulness is gone. 

At the extreme east end a colony 
of summer people have built cot- 
tages where the bluff comes nearer 
the water, about one and one-half 
miles from town, where they have a 
fine view over the harbor out by 
Long Point on to the bay. To ac- 
commodate these people to and fro 
from town, covered barges are run 
at short intervals, known to the sum- 
mer boarders as the “ Provincetown 
Electrics.” By these you may ride 
from one end of the water to the 
other for a nickel. We will take 
one of these and go over to the 
west end. 

Soon after crossing the railroad 
we come to the Town Hall, in front 
of which is a tablet announcing that 
here the compact was signed by the 
voyagers on the Mayflower. Fur- 
ther on is a house with a sign out, 
“Relics of the Somerset” for sale. 
This is the vessel mentioned in 
“Paul Revere’s Ride,” when he 
crossed to the Charlestown shore, — 


“ Each mast and spar, 
Across the moon like a prison bar.” 


but in the latter part of the same 
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Isaac Rich 
MODERN HOUSE, PROVINCETOWN 


year she met her fate on the back 
of Cape Cod near Race Point. The 
sand, drifted by the wind, has com- 
pletely buried the vessel; but sev- 
eral times, after very severe storms, 
she has been uncovered. At pres- 
ent there is from twenty-five to forty 
feet of sand over her. On coming 
to the square, we go to the left into 
Tremont Street, and still follow the 
wharves and fish houses. Here it is 
where the fishermen, who own the 
weirs, have little houses where they 
store their nets or dry them on 
frames outside. From this part of 
the town was seen the wrecks of 
vessels which broke adrift during 
the terrible storm of Nov. 27, 1898 ; 
thirteen of these can be counted 
along this part of the harbor. The 
road now extends along the shore 
and crosses the creek by a bridge to 
Wood End and Leng Point, to form 
the hook at the extreme end of Cape 
Cod. If one has plenty of time, it 
is interesting to follow along the 
“back of the Cape,” by the much- 
dreaded Peaked Hill Bar and Race 
Point, for in this neighborhood, off 
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shore, it is conceded that the hull 
of the ill-fated steamer “ Portland” 
lies. The shore has been strewn 
with the wreckage, and souvenirs in 
the shape of paper cutters, made 
from the slats in the window blinds 
of the steamer, are very common 
in town, and in one store is to 
be seen the seal of the city of Port- 
land, which was on the side of the 
paddle box. 

The streets are very quaint, being 
generally narrow; those running 
from Tremont Street to Commercial 
Street being just about wide enough 
for one team at a time and no room 
to pass. Freeman Street, near the 
station, is not only narrow but very 
crooked as well, and reminds one of 
the old streets near Salem and 
Prince Streets in Boston. 

But above all things, do not fail 
to go on top of Town Hill or High 
Pole Hill, which is directly behind 
the Town Hall. It is easily reached 
by a driveway from Bradford Street. 
The fine view obtained from here is 
well worth the climb, and on a fairly 
clear day, with a glass, the Standish 
Monument on Captain’s Hill, near 
Plymouth, can be plainly seen. Per- 
haps while up there you can become 
reconciled to the idea that the sun 
really rises in the east and sets in 
the west. 

Not the half of what might be 
said has been told in this little ac- 
count. Let me simply conclude by 
saying that the artist and the cam- 
erist both will find themselves amply 
repaid by a trip down into this part 
of Massachusetts, and to those 
who make it I wish as much en- 
joyment as I have derived from my 
Visits. 
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Open Criticism 


We give another photograph _be- 
low, on which we invite criticism. 
Use a postal card, and limit yourself 
to one hundred words. <A _ year’s 
subscription, free, to the PHoro ERA 
for the best criticism. 

Of the criticisms received bearing 
the title “A Bunch of Thistles,” 
published in our February issue, the 
two following are the best —the 
award going to the first : — 


small, round stand, not too orna- 
mental, would have been more artis- 
tic. ADELAIDE B. STILWELL, 
Bayonne, N. J. 
No. 2— Regarding “ Thistles” in 
February PHoto ERA: Background 
much too light; thistles show up 
good ; handle of pitcher should just 
show from back instead of from 
front. Pitcher should be on a table 
or placed on the arm of chair — it 


BY THE 


No. 1.—A well taken photograph ; 
lights and arrangement of flowers as 
to.outline good. It would have been 
better to put flowers in transparent 
glass vase to show stems, as now the 
dark tone of pitcher draws our eye 
from the thistles to their receptacle. 
More picturesque support for flowers 
and vase should have been provided. 
What we see of this one is ugly, and 
suggestive of an ironing-board. A 
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LAKE SIDE 


is very unpleasant. A small table 

would be much better. Lighting 

good. Cart P. ROLUINs, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


The arrangement of the thistles is 
good, but the supports for the 
pitcher are ungraceful, and should 
have been concealed by a cloth 
thrown over the arm of the chair 
or by the use of a small table-—Ep. 
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Among the Clubs 


Boston Camera Club 


On February 6 the regular monthly 
meeting of the Boston Camera Club 
was held in the club rooms, 50 
Bromfield Street. Mrs. Rowland B. 
French and Mrs. Horatio N. Slater 
were elected active members of the 
club. The president and members 
discussed suggestions in regard to 
the forthcoming Annual Exhibition 
and the Illustrated Subject Compe- 
tition. A report was also received 
in regard to the exchange collection 
of Photographs by members of the 
Boston Camera Club, which were 
being exhibited in the gallery of 
he Philadelphia Photographic Soci- 
ety. 

After the business of the evening, 
the members of the club listened to 
a helpful talk on artistic photog- 
raphy, by Mr. Frank W. Birchall, 
editor of the PHoro Era, and a set 
of very superior lantern slides, made 
by Mr. H. A. Latimer from some of 
his best negatives, was exhibited. 

On the evening of February 20, 
Mr. W. Lyman Underwood enter- 
tained the members and their friends 
with a talk upon “ Hunting with the 
Camera,” illustrated with an interest- 
ing collection of lantern slides of 
birds, animals, etc. 

The next regular monthly meeting 
will be held at the club rooms on 
Monday evening, March 6. 

An exhibition of photographs by 
Miss Frances B. Johnston of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be on view to the 


‘public at the club rooms, 50 Brom- 


field Street, March 8, to 18, inclu- 
sive, II A.M. to 3 P.M. 

The prints submitted in the Cabot 
Competition of Instantaneous Pho- 
tographs of Soaring Birds, will also 
be on exhibition at this time. 

CHARLES HALL PERRY, 
Secretary. 
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Providence, R.I., Camera Club 


The eleventh annual exhibition 
of the Providence Camera Club, the 
third oldest amateur society and the 
second largest camera club in the 
country, is announced to take place 
at the new club rooms, in_ the 
Hodges Building, Providence, R. L, 
March 20-26, inclusively. The high 
character of the work done by this 
club in the past is the best assurance 
we can have of its artistic and finan- 
cial success. Its present membership 
includes many of the best known busi- 
ness and professional men of Provi- 
dence. The president, Mr. Fred P. 
Wilbur, and the corresponding secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Eliot Davison, are active 
workers, and have not only infused 
a spirit of progress into the club, 
but have likewise impressed many 
outsiders with the advantages of 
membership in such a society. The 
exhibition will be held in their new 
lecture hall, which is fifty-two feet 
in depth. 


Recent Exhibitions 


The Boston Camera Club held re- 
cently an exhibition of the work of 
Mrs. J. Montgomery Sears, which 
commanded deep attention and 
offered much in the way of sugges- 
tion for photographers to ponder 
over. Taken as a whole, the exhibi- 
tion was markedly one of the work 
of an artist. The subjects, almost 
all portraits, were treated from the 
artist’s point of view. Some of the 
larger ones, especially among the 
youth's portraits, had a peculiar and 
pleasing effect, as though they had 
been taken—not from life — but 
from some fine painting grown dim 
with age. Two of these, light in 
effect, were most unfortunate in 
being framed in heavy black frames, 
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which rendered them still more 
prominent as light patches against a 
dark wall, and seriously interfered 
with their delicately contrasted 
values. Mrs. Sears shows command 
of lighting within the ranges she has 
set for herself; there is nothing of 
tour de force in it, but rather the 
quality of light that we are familiar 
with in our daily observation of 
those around us. Her posing is, in 
general, admirable in its simplicity, 
though there are at least two cases 
in which the pose is somewhat 
affected. Short as this notice must 
be, we cannot help noting the por- 
trait of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe for 
special mention, as being as fine a 
piece of work as was ever done in 
tenderness of detail, simplicity of 
treatment and delineation of char- 
acter. There is rich value, too, in 
the portrait of a iittle girl seated 
astride her canine playfellow crouched 
for her accommodation, on the floor. 
This is one of the few photographs 
we have seen which has real color 
values. Of the photographs of a 
young girl holding a lily, it may be 
said that their delicacy approaches 
that of a fine drawing. The nervous 
quality of line is lacking in this, how- 
however, as in all similar work that 
we have seen; nor do we apprehend 
that the camera and lens ever can 
be made to produce qualities such 
as those which are found in pencil 
drawings or silver point. The mas- 
tery of Diirer, the delicacy of Prout 
are yet unassailable by the appliances 
of the photographer. Rather would 
we liken these delicate photographs 
to filmy wash drawings laid in as with 
a thought, and so delicate as to be 
destroyed by too rude a breath. 

It is good to have such work ex- 
hibited —a relief from the conven- 
tional photograph that has become 
nauseous in its monotony of detail 
and technique. We shall look for- 
ward to future work from this artist's 
studio with pleasurable expectation. 
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Old Cambridge Camera Club 


Very varied was the Sixth Annual 
Exhibition of the Old Cambridge 
Camera Club, recently held in the 
hall of the Browne & Nichols School 
in Cambridge, Mass. The general 
level was very respectable, while the 
work of several individual exhibitors, 
especially in certain specimens, 
reached a very high plane indeed. 
The exhibition was noteworthy for 
one thing — the showing of pictures 
made by that very _ interesting 
though old process known as the 
“eum bichromate.”’ 

Miss Mary Devens showed several 
examples of this work in which she 
has become expert. No. 1 of her 
exhibit was an excellent portrait, as 
were Nos. § and 7. No. 3, “ Mili- 
cent,’ is a nice study of a charming 
model. In No. 4 we have a picture 
of « Along the Wharves,” which we 
beg to recommend to all amateurs as 
an example of how such subjects 
should be handled. Of No. 10, 
“ Willows,” we have seen a so much 
better rendering from the same hand 
that we are bound to confess our 
disappointment, yet it was very fine 
in its way. 

Mrs. Margaret M. Russell runs 
Miss Devens very close for honors. 
She is the only other exhibitor that 
shows gum bichromate work, and in 
her No. 4, “Inner Harbor,”’ she has 
a gem indeed ; in color, in tone, and 
value for value we were delighted 
with it. Her No. 5, ““Wingzershick,”’ 
is as weird in subject as in name 
and tone of color—altogether a 
very striking bit of work. In No. 8, 
“October,” the lady shows an ex- 
quisite bit of sepia platinotype work. 
The subject of the picture is land- 
scape and clouds, admirably com- 
posed and beautifully done. 

Mrs. Carruth’s exhibit has some 
fine bits of genre work nearly all in 
platinotype. No. 4, “In Backland 
Schoolhouse”’; No. 7, “ The Sports- 
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Herbert Taylor 


Franklin Engraving Co., Boston 


THE FOREST SPECTRE 


man”; No. 12, “ The Morning Bath,” 
and especially No. 15, “The Fisher- 
man’s Lassie,” are all good. In No. 
2, “Ready for the Plunge,” the fig- 
ure of the bather is too prominent, 
—strikes too hard a note in the 
picture. 

Mr. Carruth shows a capital bit 
of genre work in No. 7, “ Return of 
the Truant,” and a fine head study 
in No. 1, “ Head of an Old Woman.” 

Mr. Corne has a fine transparency 
illustrating “Ipswich Bay”; also he 
shows two pictures which have very 
good feeling and tone —in No. 5, 
“ Reel Quay, Isle of Man,” and No, 
6; “A Bit of Old Ghent.” The 
skies in both these are very good. 

Miss Howe shows a tender pic- 
ture in No. 2, “Twilight.” 

Miss H. T. Peabody shows a bit 
taken from the great storm of snow 
to which we were recently treated. 
She has caught, with much better 
success than usual in such pictures, 
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the quality of winter and snow. The 
note struck by the one dark object 
in the scene —the horses — is most 
admirable, and virtually gives the 
picture tone, without which it would 
be as so many of those snow scenes 
are — ghastly cold. 

Mrs. Smith has a fine portrait in 
No. 5 —the best thing she shows. 

Mr. Thorp shows a fine study in 
portrait work in No. 5, “Aunt Lois 
at 84.” In No. 13, “Study Rock 
and Ferns,” there is far too much 
detail ; too many ferns. Against such 
a boulder the well-spread frouds of 
a single fern are more decorative 
than a crowded mass. The picture 
would be much improved bytrimming. 

Mr. Jas. A. Wells shows himself 
master of the art of printing in 
carbon. Besides that he has fine 
artistic work in No. 1, “ Clouds that 
gather round the setting sun’; in 
No. 3, “ Persis,” and in No. 2, “The 
Old Pier,” is the poetry of decay. 
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We have recently 
Choice of Subjects. Leen impressed with 
a strong feeling that many of our 
friends who wield a camera are often 
at a loss for a subject on which to 
exercise their efforts. 

Many pictures are products of a 
frame of mind suggested by the 
phrase, “try it on the dog.” The 
necessity of careful thought before 
the making of a picture is under- 
taken is an irksome task to many 
amateurs who desire rather to have 
artistic results included in “the 
rest’ after they have “pressed the 
button.” 

Very seldom indeed does it hap- 
pen that natural arrangements prove 
artistic, nor can they be said always 
to adequately express any given 
idea. 
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The _classifica- 


Classification of Pictures. tion of pictures 
now-a-days may be said to fall into two 
general groups,— one composed of 
those which have a story to tell, the 
other of those which rely alone upon 
an wsthetic arrangement of line or 
color. 

Of the two classes, the first one is 
generally the easier one to work, 
though lower in the scale of art than 
the other, since it relies upon the 
adventitious aid of a story for its 
interesting qualities. 

Pictures belonging to this class 
must show such close relation to 
their titles that ideas aroused by 
them in the mind of the spectator 
will be confirmed by those titles. 


Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a pic- 
ture is to be made illustrating some 
season or month of the year, then 
the picture must bear evidence on 
the face of it characteristic of that 
season or month and distinguishing 
it from all others. In landscape, a 
girl coming along a road with a 
bunch of goldenrod in her arms, 
a spray of sumac, etc., would be fit 
choice for the illustration of months 
in which goldenrod is a_ special 
feature. In winter the months have 
many general characteristics, but 
December has Christmas to dis- 
tinguish it from January or Novem- 
ber, and each has some mark, be it 
a popular saying, an occupation, or 
game which distinguishes it from all 
the rest. Humorous pictures are 
usually obvious enough, but more 
patience is generally required, and 
more negatives made to get the de- 
sired results. 

The virtues and the vices have 
been used by artists many times as 
subjects for pictures, and we can best 
refer our readers to the manner 
these have been handled in the past, 
as a guide for future work. 


Symbolical Pictures. 
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Some most 
important 
work has been lately done, by a 
Boston gentleman, in the application 
of photography to the subjects of 
sacred history. This kind of work 
has hitherto been limited and un- 
satisfactory; but it has been re- 
served for Mr. F. Holland Day to 
really create a serious movement in 
this direction, and we hope to be 
able to offer our readers some ac- 
count of this gentleman’s work -in 
general, and particularly of his sacred 
art, in our next issue. The work, 
though experimental and merely ten- 
tatory thus far, marks a distinct 
epoch in the development of photog- 
raphy as a fine art. 


Sacred Art and Photography. 


sudden and continu- 

ous increase in the cir- 
culation of the PHoro ERA is not 
only very gratifying, but also proof 
positive, if any were needed, that it 


The 


Ourselves. 


fills a distinct place in the photo- 
graphic world. 
On January 1 we moved into 


larger quarters, and even with the 
added facilities of our new offices 
we are still taxed to the utmost to 
keep pace with the growth of our 
circulation. 


; We are pleased to re- 
Our Pictures. produce in this issue 
four beautiful pictures by Prof. Col- 
lett, of Christiania. They show the 


Exchange 
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subscribers 
use this column free of charge, for 
notices not exceeding 10 lines, each 
month. 

Trade ads will only be admitted 


when paid for. Rate on application 
to the publishers. 
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high perfection to which the art of 
photography has been carried in Nor- 
way. A clever bit of landscape work 
is the March picture, by Lyman John- 
son, one of our regular contributors. 

Mr. F. Holland Day’s work speaks 
for itself. So also do the beautiful 
portrait studies of Mr. Frank W. 
Birchall, who is a past master of the 
art of this kind of photography. 

The contributions of Messrs. C. 
W. Tobey, Herbert Mitchell, Geo. 
W. Hosmer, Herbert W. Taylor and 
Isaac Rich, handsomely maintain the 
high standard set by the PHoro Era. 


The beautiful mounted insert ac- 
companying this number is from the 
hands of Henry Lewis Johnson, 
whose excellent landscape work has 
already begun to attract much atten- 
tion. The simplicity and exquisite 
beauty of this picture is very sug- 
gestive of some of our best land- 
scape paintings. The author seems 
to have caught the precise point of 
view where the lines composed best, 
and the result is what some would 
call ART. 


; By the death of Dr. H. W. 
Obituary. Vovel the scientific world 
at large, and the photographic world 
in particular, loses a notable person- 
ality. His name has become familiar 


as that of one who stood for scientific 
truth and thoroughness in all matters 
upon which he touched. 


and Mart 


We have the best facilities for do- 
ing amateur work promptly and at 
reasonable prices, and guarantee all 
our work. Platinotype printing and 
lantern slides a specialty. Call or 
send for price-list. Oliver Bros., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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